with malice and despair. I-wan felt confused again.
What if food and plenty for all were still not enough?
But he turned away from this question now as often as it
came to him. He must believe that everyone would be
better, somehow, after the revolution came. He must
believe that Chiang Kai-shek would set everything right.
It was all as simple as the difference between night and
day. When the sun rose, it was day.
He and Peony did not talk again. She had withdrawn
herself from him since that night and she came no more
to his room when he was there. Nothing was changed
except she did not come. The quilts were spread, the
tea was hot, there were his favourite sweetmeats in the
box, and new flowers were in the windows or on the table,
but it was all done before he came. Once she passed him
on the stair and leaned to him and he smelled the jasmine
scent.
'Still dreaming?' she asked, her smile small and
shadowy. 'When will you wake?* she murmured, and went
on her way.
He was not sorry he had told her, no, because she had
the right to know of coming happiness, even if she would
not believe in it, and he knew now his life was safe with
her. She would never betray him.
Besides, the time grew short. It was already the middle
of the second month, and although the mill-owners did
not know, the strikes were to be called in fourteen days.
No one knew how far these strikes would go, because none
knew how many revolutionists were in the city. But in
the band each rose and told in numbers what he had done,
so that if by chance there were ears in the walls, they could
hear but not understand. A girl rose and said, 'Of the
women to whom I was assigned, sixty-three, prepared
eighteen/
This told them that in her band there were sixty-three
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